during a set of experiments in order to ascertain tfie
best mixtures for making crucibles, stumbled upon a
compound which yielded a porcelain similar to the East-
ern. In consequence of this discovery, Saxony soon
produced porcelain scarcely inferior to that of Japan in
beauty, and superior to it in solidity and strength : But
its composition was kept secret; nor -tfrerfe there any
accurate ideas respecting the component parts of porce-;
lain among men of science, till Reaumur published his
dissertations on the subject in 1727 and 17 2P.
That celebrated philosopher examined the pofcelairt
of japan and the different imitations of it which had
been produced in France and other parts of Europe,*
The texture of the first was compact and solidj but that
of the imitations was porous* When both were expo-
sed to a strong heat, the first remained unaltered, but
the others melted into glass. From these experiments
he drew the following ingenious conclusions*
Porcelain owes its semitranspareney to a kind of se-
iTiivitrification which it has undergone* Now it may
receive this tw^o ways: I. Its component parts may-
be such as easily vitrify when sufficiently heaited; but
the degree of heat giveti may be just sufficient to occa- "
sion a commencement of vitrification* This porcelain,
when strongly heated will easily melt. Sucfy there**,
fore, was the composition of the European imitations
of porcelain. 2> It may be composed of two ingre*
dients; one of which vitrifies, but the other is not al*
tered by heat^ When a porcelain cJotnpcrsed of such
materials is baked in a sufficient heat$ tbe fusible part
melts, envelopes the infusible, and forms a sernitrsLnspst-
rent substance, which is not farther altered by the same1
degree of heat. Such therefore must be the porcelain
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